MILL ON BENTHAM AND COLERIDGE

Continent, the prevailing philosophy had done its work
completely: it had spread itself over every department
of human knowledge; it had taken possession of the
whole Continental mind: and scarcely one educated
person was left who retained any allegiance to the
opinions or the institutions of ancient times. In Eng-
land, the native country of compromise, things had
stopped far short of this; the philosophical movement
had been brought to a halt in an early stage, and a
peace had been patched up by concessions on both
sides, between the philosophy of the time and its
traditional institutions and creeds. Hence the aberra-
tions of the age were generally, on the Continent, at
that period, the extravagances of new opinions; in
England, the corruptions of old ones.

To insist upon the deficiencies of the Continental
philosophy of the last century, or, as it is commonly
termed, the French philosophy, is almost superfluous.
That philosophy is indeed as unpopular in this country
as its bitterest enemy could desire. If its faults were as
well understood as they are much railed at, criticism
might be considered to have finished its work. But
that this is not yet the case, the nature of the imputa-
tions currently made upon the French philosophers,
sufficiently proves; many of these being as inconsistent
with a just philosophic comprehension of their system
of opinions, as with charity towards the men them-
selves. It is not true, for example, that any of them
denied moral obligation, or sought to weaken its force.
So far were they from meriting this accusation* that
they could not even tolerate the writers who, like
Helvetius, ascribed a selfish origin to the feelings of
morality, resolving them into a sense of interest.
Those writers were as much cried down among the
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